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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for April, 1818, 


Florence, 5th January, 1818. 


74 \ M at present (9 o’clock evening) 
almost deafened with the diaboli 
cal noise that fills the city of Flo- 
rence, on account of the Befana, 
which is aremnant of the ancient 
Bacchanalian festivals. We have 
read of the tumultuary nature of the 
festivals of Bocchus, and I assure 
you that the Florentines keep up 
ithe uproarious reputation of these 
orgies. ‘The people seem to be all 
mad. I went out to see the proces- 
SI ons of these bedlamites about eight 
0° clock thisevening. ‘Che men and 
boys in the streets were armed with 


glass trumpets, in blowing which 
they exerted the whole energy of 


(heir lungs with a most surprising 
cares of constancy; blazing tor- 
ches were moving about the streets, 
or es 19 in the air. I stood in the 
plazza del Deomo, to see the great 
proce ssi Ny and by and by the blaze 
of torch-li oht, and the clattering of 
horses feet, and the shouts of ‘the 
Pe ople issuing from the via dei Ban- 
hl, announced the approach of the 
Bet lana. Befana is applied to those 
puppets that women and children 
P ut into the windows on the day of 
‘piphany, (or Befana) and also sig- 
nifies the spectre either good or bad, 
which, according to childish people 
comes into the houses by the chim- 
neys the night before KE piphany ; 
hence the chil dren hang their shees 

ae. 5.—Vox, J. 


in the chimney, in order that the 
Befana or Spectre may fill them 
with good or bad things, according 
as the owners of the shoes behaved 
well orill. First came a number of 
people running about distracted] 

with torches in their hands, which 
they waved about and tossed inte 
the air from time to time, while a 
hideous din was made by others 
with their glass trumpets; then 
came a car drawn by horses or 
mules, I cannot tell which, for the 
animals were oddly dressed like 
their masters, and filled with musi- 
cians, who sung before the great 
car, which contained a sort of pyra 

mid of people in fantastick dresses, 
surmounted by a winged horse, in- 
tended for Peg asus no doubt. made 
of heaven knows what. 3eside 
which stood a man dressed in the 
ancient costume, with a lyre in his 
hand. ‘his gentleman was intend- 
ed to represent Dan polio, as the 
old English Poets used familiarly 
to call that celebrated personage. 

Then came another car filled with 

instrumental musicians. Besides 
the people in the cars, there were 
many others on horse-back, or mule- 

back. All were very showily and 

singularly dressed, and seemed to 

have laid aside hole senses for the 

evening. I saw this Befana pass 

again throuch the piazza Della San. 

ta Maria Novella; and while com- 
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66 Letters from Italy. 


ing along the Lung’arno homewards, 
another Befana of a more humorous 
nature passed by me. This second 
Befana was carried on the top of a 
Jong pole, by a number of people 
with torches and trumpets, and re- 
presented the figure of a fat dame, 
as large as life, with a jolly visage 
and staring black eyes, dressed all 
Italiana. ‘There were no masks, be- 
cause il carnovale does not begin 
until the day after to-morrow, and 
people are not permitted to run 
about with masks on, exceptin 

during that period of madness ond 
confusion. ‘These processions move 
through the city the whole night, 
or at least until the volatile spirits 
of the Italians that compose them 
are quite exhausted. Then they go 
to refresh themselves by eating and 
drinking, and generally get all in- 
toxicated. How truly has it been 
said that men are but children of a 
larger growth; and yet perhaps 
one half of the true savoir vivre 
consists in being easily amused and 
easily pleased. The other day I re- 
marked to an Italian the want of 
serious reflection in the generality 
of mankind. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said, “Eh! che volete, 
vorreste voi amareggiare la vita cui 
pensieri inutili? Bencheé non pos- 
siamo prevenire ni la sorte ni la 
morte, dovremmo godere allegra- 
mente tutte le vaghezze del mon- 
do ;”* so think the Italians and the 
French. Among them you find 
none of those long dismal faces so 
common in northern climates, where 


3 segs think too much, not on what 
i 


as happened, but about what may 
happen. A Frenchman, ana more 
especially an Italian, bears the loss 
of his friends or his fortune with the 


best grace imaginable, and endea- & 


vours to supply the loss as fast as 





* Eh! what would you have ? Would 
you embitter life by useless reflections ? 
Since we cannot prevent misfortune or 
death, we ought to enjoy cheerfully all 
the pleasures of the world. 


he can, without ever thinking of sit- 
ting down to ruminate upon his mi- 
fortunes, or of considering the best 
means of putting an end to his exist- 
ence. ‘The uncommon vivacity and 
cheerfulness of the Italians, 1s the 
result of climate and temperament, 
and we all know how much these 
two circumstances influence men’s 
minds and manners. In Italy the 
sun, the earth, the air, are fall of 
poetical inspiration, not only from 
classical associations, but also, and 
chiefly, from their natural effect up- 
on the animal and intellectual struc- 
ture. Buonaparte urged the cele- 
brated sculptor Canova to come and 
live at Paris. “ No,” said Canova, 
* [ have learned my profession in 
Rome, and I shall exercise it in 
Rome until my death, since I feel 
that my talent deserts me when I 
quit the objects and the country that 
have given me inspiration.” I can 
assure you, from my own expe- 
rience, that a man without genius 
coming from the horrours of an 
Edinburgh winter to the delights of 
an Italian one, feels himself changed 
into a different being. .2 fortiori 
must the delicate temperament of a 
man of true genius be affected by 
such a transition. And yet Dr. 
Johnson has rashly ridiculed Milton 
for having declared that his poetical 
talent was affected by the autumnal 
and yernal equinoxes. 

To-day, the 6th, the sirocco, 
blows, but not with the debilitating 
and distressing breath of the Nea- 
politan sirocco. ‘The mountains 
that surround Florence defend it 
from this horrid enemy of the more 
southern and less sheltered regions 
of Italy. The air is certainly warm 
and heavy to-day, but it is not disa- 
reeable. It is what a Scotchman 
would call a still close spring day. 
The climate of Florence is extreme- 
ly variable, and does not agree with 
some people. I find nothing disa- 
greeable here excepting the water; 
which is, in general, very unwhole- 
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some. In England, France, and 
italy, I have, as yet, found no water 
equal to that of Edinburgh in light- 
ness and purity ; the water of Paris 
is quite detestable. 
* 8 *® * # es *& * 

Some very celebrated modern 
travellers have spoken very raptur- 
ously of the purity, gracefulness, 
and poetical spirit of the Italian 
language in the mouths of the lower 
Florentines. What it may have been 
in their days I know not, but cer- 
tainly, at present, the Florentines 
are not particularly remarkable for 
these accomplishments. ‘The dia- 
lect and the pronunciation of the 
lower class in Florence are by no 
means remarkably good. ‘Their 
pronunciation, especially, is in ge- 
neral vicious, and it is not easy to 
conceive how Alfieri, when he came 
to Florence, used to frequent its 
publick squcres and market places 
in order to learn the best Italian. 
At least, itis not easy to conceive 
this, unless we suppose a great revo- 
lution to have happened since in the 
language of the *lorentines. ‘There 
is no doubt that the [talian language 
has throughout [taly lost much of 
its purity by the introduction of 
French terms and French termina- 
tions. Indeed, the French lan- 
guage, and the French manners, are 
become fashionable all over Italy. 
Here the higher classes speak 
French almost perpetually, and that 
not only to strangers, but to each 
other. This is at least one proof of 
the want of vanity in the Italians. 
The French are so perfectly satis- 
fied of the infinite superiority of 
their own language, that they would 
not injure the glory of their country, 
by exchanging their own tongue for 
any other under heaven. I may 
mention a striking instance of their 
bigoted partiality to their own lan- 
guage. The French General Vig- 
nolle’s children were brought up in 
Milan for four years, besides having 
seen for several years in other paris 
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of Italy, and they were not permit- 
ted to speak asingle word of Italian, 
—nothing but French. ‘The corrup- 
tion of the Italian language, by 
means of the French, has given rise 
to some desperate literary conflicts 
among some of the most learned 
menin Italy. ‘The one party con- 
sists of a kind of literary renega- 
does, who fight enthusiastically 
against their own language; the 
other party is composed of the true 
patriots im literature, who, with 
equal ardour, defend the battered 
citadel in which the last remains of 
Italian purity have taken refuge. 
I am heartily on the side of the 
patriots, although I have neither 
sword, shield, nor buckler. 

[ sometimes pass by some of the 
blind Dmnprovisatori, who sit on 
stones in the streets, chaunting forth 
a couplet now and tnen im a strange 
uncouth kind of recitation or rather 
sohg. 

The blind poor only are allowed 
to beg in the sfreets, under the form 
of improvisatort or musicians ; all 
others are prohibited, vet there are 
some always prowling about the 
Cascine and the walks round the 
city. 

Yesterday I visited the Pia Casa 
di Lavoro, established in Florence 
by the French. It is a very exten- 
sive Institution, occupying two large 
cidevant convents, which were 


joined into one for this good work. 


It contains men, women, and chil- 
dren, who are admitted there on 
account of poverty, and are employ- 
ed in different branches of manu- 
facture. The one convent contains 
the famales, the other the males. 

* on ~ ® » = = * 

To add to the attraction of Flo- 
rence, the people have conjured upa 
most terrifick skeleton which has 
walked about the streets for a fori- 
night with amazing efiect upon the 
nerves of the superstitious Floren- 
tines. It was dressed in white, and 
when any body came nearit, it threw 
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open its garment, and discovered a 
skeleton with a flame in its breast: 
and while the spectator stood horrour 
struck, the skeleton whistled, and 
was instantly surrounded by 30 or 
40 of its brethern skeletons in white 
dresses, with whom it melted into 
thin air. I assure you this strange 
phenomenon has made a great noise 
in Florence, and is most firmly be- 
lieved by many pious and excellent 
persons. It ts quite the town talk, 
but has now left the city. 
* * * + * < * * 

The Florentines are astrange set 
of people. ‘The lower classes are 
amazingly ignorant and supersti- 
tious, and this last, I believe, helps 
to make the low Tuscans very 
honest in general. The old man 
at the Poggio Imperiale, from whom 
1 get my wine, was terribly distress- 
ed by my servant’s joking with him 
about mixing water with his wine, 
to make it go farther, and bring 
more money. The poor simple old 
animal eazed with horrour at Vin- 
centi’s grinning face, and replied, 
‘6 Kh! diavolo! sono povero—ée vero 
—non sono un Angelo—ma nemme- 
no non sono una bestia.” ‘The 
other day Vincent was breaking 
loaf-sugar for my coffee beside the 
old man Cherubini, who is my land- 
lord. ‘Checosa e quella?” said 
Cherubini, ** dove cresce ?” ‘To 
which Vincent waggishly respond- 
ed, *‘ E une specie di zucchero, che 
cresce supra uli alberi.”’ So the old 
man believes firmly, at this moment, 
that sugar-loaves grow upon trees, 
like apples or pears. He had ac- 





tually never seen or heard of loatf- 
sugar till that day. 

This poor old man suffers terribly 
from the gout. In one of his excru- 
ciating moments he cried out, * Cre- 
do che la morte non mi trov era 
vivo!” [was very much amused 
with the oddity of the idea. 

The state if acclety here (such: as 
itis) appears to me, from what | 
have seen, to be exceedingly insipid, 
trifling, and uncomfortable. ‘There 
is no such term as domestick happi- 
ness in the vocabulary of the upper 
classes of Florentines. ‘he wives 
are mere breeders of children: this 
seems to be all that is expected 
from them; the nobility are in 
general very poor, and very proud, 
and very ignorant. They seem to 
think that the title of Marchése or 
Cavaliere is quite sufficient to make 
up for the want of every thing else 
that a wise man would desire. 
Husband and wife are hardly ever 

seen together in company—it is not 
the fashion,—-the husband runs about 
in the evening through one round ot 
parties or amusements, while the 
wife ruus about to another 3 and the 
chief business of both is gambling 
and intrigue. The consequence of 
all this, with regard to the children 
of the gentry and nobility, is, that 
their conduct is not attended to, 
and they are left by their parents to 
act as they please. Amusements 
and dissipation,—in short, killing of 
time—is here the chief employ ment 
of those who are not obliged to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. Po 0 be continued. | 
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From the European Magazine, for Feb, 1313, 
THE WLLL. 


A? an early period of my life, I 

was requested by a respectable 
attorney to accompzny him on his 
professional visit to a lady in very 
peculiar circumstances. Qur jour- 


ney brought us at the close of day to 
a ruined farm-yard and coutbia 
church, which formed, to my great 
suprise, the entrance ‘of an ‘exten- 
sive park. A grove of limes and 

















everzrown hawthorns brushed the 
sides of my postchaise, till a broad 
pond fed by a leaden Hercules com- 
pelled our postillion to make a de- 
tour over unshorn grass, which 
brought us circuitously to the wide 
and radely- sculptured front of the 
mansion. Instead of ascending an 
enormous flight of steps to the hall, 
we passed underneath them to what 
might be called the sub-house or 
basement, where a grey porter re- 
ceived us sitting in his antique chair 
with two lean mastiffs chained near 
him, and a prim dame busied in po- 
lishing the vast brass dogs and bra- 
zen hearth, where a pile of yule-logs 
was boarded. She led us through a 
saloon decorated with immense mir- 
rors, tables inlaid with ivory, and 
gilded window-shutters, while the 
ee ‘re hung crumbling from the 
Ils, anda few bats and swallows 
peri sred in the corners, where rich 
Indian jars and cabinets stood un- 
covered. Among six or seven need- 
less doors, she found one which open- 
ed into a long suite of rooms, whose 
pannels were of ebony carved in su- 
per) compartments, which the bar- 
barous taste of former owners had 
painted white. Through the vista 
formed by these dreary chambers, 
we saw the naked arches and broken 
windows ofa gothic ball-room,which, 
as our guide informed us, would be 
soon converted intoagarden. A few 
shrubs and creeping flowers were al- 
ready clustered among the pillars 
with picturesque and touching elfect. 
At the farther end of this ruin we 
discerned the remains of a deserted 
chapel, contrasting the light archi- 
tecture of the ball-room as mournful- 
ly as the dim desolation of the other 
apartments opposed their relicks of 
splendor. Butour walk did not end 
here ;—-an unexpected staircaise led 
us to a gallery in which several 
doors opened, not into other cham- 
bers, but among the groined arches 
which sustained a vaulted roof, from 
whence we looked down inte the 
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arena of a vast kitchen, where only 
a few white cows were now feeding. 
The gallery where we stood afford- 
ed another cheerless prospect over 
the neglected park, from a balcony 
filled with lichens and coarse wall- 
flowers, creeping among a few ro- 
ses, now almost as wild. 

Only some mildewed volumes of 
Froissart’s Chronicle, and an anci- 
ent folio of heraldry, occupied the 
libr 7, ae ; but a long series of 
family portraits, from the date of 
Magna Charta, remained in decaved 
frames on the walls. Some traces 
of gaudy splendor and aristocratick 
pomp still appeared in these portraits 
which rendered the next scene mure 
touching. Our attendant, making 
us asign of silence, opened a pair 
of folding-doors. and discovered a 
room profoundly dark, except where 
a single candle in a massy silver can- 
delabra stood on a table before the 
mistress of the mansion. She was 
wrapped in black velvet, with a 
mourning hood drawn over a face of 
singular length and ghastliness, ren- 
dered more fearful by the dim glare 
of ey es whose glassy fixture indicat- 
ed their unconsciousness. Almost 
wholly deprived of sight, she was 
capable of no enjoyment, except the 
feeble light of one candle, and of 
feeling continually the splendid can- 
dlestick which supported it. At this 
sad spectacle of helpless misery, 
clinging to the relicks of unavailing 
erandeur, it was impossible to re- 
main unmoved. A sighora sudden 
motion reached her ear, which blind« 
ness made peculiarly watchful ; and 
her tremulous shriek, her faint effort 
to grasp the silver c candlestick, and 
the. palsied motion of her shrivelled 
lips, expressed the agony of impotent 
avarice and suspicion too piteously 
to be bourne. I was turning to leave 
the room, when the lean old man we 
had noticed in the hall emerged from 
a dark corner near his mistress, and 
uttering some sounds which she ap- 
peared to understand, beckened the 
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attorney and myself to advance. 
My friend addressed the miserable 
woman in a tone of courtesy ; and 
perceiving that she listened without 
seeming displeased, reminded her 
of the purport of his coming. “ To 

make my will!’ she replied,in a tone 
which resembled the echo in a vault. 

O yes! IT remember—but there is 
nothing now to give but this!” And 
drawing the candlestic k closer, with 
a laugh more melancholy than a 
groan, she covered her face, and 
spoke no more. 

The old man approached, and 
whispered that these symptoms al- 
ways preceded along fit of obstinate 
silence. We foliow ed him into anoth- 
er chamber, where refreshment was 
provided, and he left us. His ab- 
sence allowed me to express my 
thoughts on the incompetence ofany 
test2ment executed by this desolate 
and debilitated woman, and my ab- 
horrence to the office of witness or 
dictator. My attorney interrupted 
me, by begging my remembrance of 
her history, which a few words will 
comprise. 

Fifty years before the period [ am 
describing, this mansion was inha- 
bited by an ancient Knglish baronet 
and his wife, whose domestick hap- 
piness required no addition but an 
heir. But the lady was childless, 
and filled up the vacant piace in her 
affections by educating an orphan 
girl of cood family, but no fortune. 
She was the reputed heiress of her 
foster parents till sixteen years after 
her adoption, when her patroness 
gave birth toason. The happy fa- 
ther died soon after, leaving his heir 
tothe guardianship of his wile, whose 
estates were at her own disposal, 
Their spoiled and volatile boy was 
not qualified to guard against the 
slow, constant, and sinouth craft of 
his competitor. ‘The disparity be- 
tween his age and her’s pre evented 
any union of ‘interests, aud his indif- 
ference, peruaps, increased envy to 
hatred. His mother died suddealy, 


bequeathing all to Melicent, her 
adopted daughter, and he quitted 
England in desperate poverty. Me- 
licent became a wife, and the miser- 
able mother of children who resem- 
bled herself. Her selfishness could 
not baffle their rapacity, and in her 
sixtieth year, inthe wretchedness of 
unpitied imbecility, they left her to 
vegetate in this ruined mansion, the 
last remnant of her immense estate. 
The few acres comprised in the for- 
lorn park which surrounds it, would 
have beeninsufficient to afford main- 
tenance to a decent household, had 
not one of her female servants and 
an old man chosen to remain with 
her gratuitously. Eleven years had 
passed since she came to this retire- 
ment, and her situation was an ob- 
ject of w ondering curiosity to the 
vulgar, but of solemn compassion to 
tiose who observed the progress of 
retributive justice. 

My companion repeated the par- 
ticulars of this family tradition with 
earnest expressions of his hope that 
the dying woman might be induced 
to sign some e testamentary deed, re- 
storing the wreck of the estate to the 
descendants of its lineal possessor, 
if any such survived. When he found 
me firm in asserting that the motive 

could not justify the means, even 
had the wreck been greater than a 
dilapidated house and barren park, 
he alleged the prepriety of obtaining 
at least some legacy for the aged do- 
mesticks who had been faithful to 
their trust. 

Accustomed to look on the skele- 
leton of human nature, I saw much 
to suspect, and little to admire, in 
these domesticks. ‘hey had proba- 
bly some hope of reversionary bene- 
fit, and her dotage permitted suffi- 
cient opportunities of plunder among 
the rich relicks in the mansion. ‘The 
old man, whv appeared to act as por- 
ter, steward, aud confidential valet, 
had some instinctive sense of my sus- 
picion, and evidently requited it. 


He obtruded himself repeatedly dur- 
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ing our conference, eying us with 
sallan attention, and often pausing 
to catch our words, under pretence 
of renewing the scanty fire and re- 
freshment. All these circumstan- 
ces confirmed my opposition to the 
views of the attorney in his favour, 
and even created some little doubt 
of the latter’s disinterestedness. We 
agreed, however, in the propriety of 
inquiring, whether the mistress of 
the mansion had recovered herself 
sufliciently to admit us. She was 
better, we were told, but deferred 
our visit till the next morning. My 
eompanion went to rest, and I, de- 
termining not to sleep in this myste- 
rious house, found an old illurninat- 
ed romance, and dozed over it ona 
couch beside him. Long after mid- 
night, a light, but very distinguish- 
able, footstep passed our chamber- 
door, as if descending from the la- 
dy’s. My vigilant suspicions fixed 
this circumstance in my mind ; and 
when, at the appointed hour on the 
following morning, our admission 
was again postponed, I urged my 
companion to be peremptory. The 
female servant then confessed that 
her mistress cou!d not be found. We 
instantly entered her apartment, and 
continued our search through all that 
adjoined it, followed by her woman 
and the old man, to whom I[ made 
noscruple in expressing my astonish- 
ment at a flight which her debility 
rendered almost incredible. At our 
entrance into her usual sitting-room, 
[ inquired for the massy silver can- 
delabra, which had also disappeared 
from its place there. Both professed 
ignorance, but at that instant the lean 
porter’s face contained the darkest 
symtoms of guilt. It was one of those 
faces which an honest man hardly 
dares peruse, and cannot venture to 
translate. A long chin resting on 
his breast, a nose resembling an ea- 
gle’s claw, and eyes which had the 
quickness but not the lustre of a vi- 
per’s, and now shrunk to the same 
size, composed his memorable coun- 
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tenance. ‘We have not Jooked yet,” 
said he, in a tremulous voice, * into 
the ball-room.” This part of the 
mansion, as I have already said, was 
fallen into ruins, and filled with 
shrubs and flowers which he had 
placed there for his mistress’s amuse- 
ment. The memory of this circum- 
stance softened me in his favour, 
and we followed him to its farthest 
recess, where, near the broken door 
of the chapel which adjoined it, we 
found the unhappy lady lying on her 
face, already stiff and coid in death. 
There were no tokens of violence 
about her person, which was wrap- 
ped only in a slight night-dress, and 
the cold damps of midnight acting 
on an exposed and debilitated frame 
might have hastened her decease: 
The silence which prevailed among 
us till the remains were deposited in 
a fitter spot, arose less from surprise 
than from unwillingness to commu- 
nicate our thoughts. When alone 
in the library, my attorney asked 
what remained to be done :—* Cer- 
tainly to acquaint this woman’s re- 
latives with her end, and to detain 
these people till their conduct can 
be examined. We are not justified 
in conversing here till seals are plac- 
edon every depository in the house.” 
This suggestion was obeyed ; and as 
some testamentary arrangement 
seemed to have been contemplated, 
we deemed ourselves authorised to 
search. Various useless papers and 
antique toys were hoarded in the 
drawers and cabinets, but neither 
plate nor jewels remained. This my 
companion attempted to explain, by 
stating, that the deceased lady had 
been stripped of nearly all by her 
thankless relatives, and had subsist- 
ed many vears on the produce of the 
few acres which enclosed her man- 
sion. Her man-servant, he added, 
was supposed to have received no 
salary, and professed to live in this 
ruin rather from attachment to the 
last than the present possessors.— 
These last particulars,” I said, 
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* would have more effect in the old 
illuminated romance which amused 
us last night than in a lawyer’s brief. 
Can you doubt the fate of the silver 
candlestick, or the meaning of those 
malignant glances which her porter 
cast upon us? If he had any person- 
al attachment to his wretched mis- 
tress, his countenance tells me it 
must have arisen from past fellow- 
ship in guilt, or expectation of future 
recompense.” 

To avoid farther debate on a point 
which created opposite opinions, my 
friend renewed his inquisition into 
closets and desks, while I pursued 
mine among the shelves of the libra- 
ry. We were both thus engaged, 
when the object of my susp.cions 
presented himself. He had smooth- 
ed his grey hair, and it commanded 
my respect till they were justified. — 
“Sir,” he began, addressing himself 
to the attorney, “ L have no claims 
here-—nothing is owing to me, but 
before I leave this house, I could 
wish—TI came to beg one book as a 
memorial of it.”—and he fixed his 
eyes on a large mildewed volume, 
which my companion immediately 
took from its shelf, and was going to 
give ; when reading the purport of my 
jooks, he bade him wait till to-mor- 
row. ‘The man’s glance at me ashe 
withdrew was a compound of anger, 
contempt, and chagrin, which induc- 
ed me to examine the volume close- 
ly. {It wasa manuscript selection 
of literary anecdotes, partly writ- 
ten by a female, and partly by a boid 
masculine hand. In the latter style 
were several citations on subjects 
connected with jurisprudence, in 
which the first possessor of this man- 
sion had gained high rank. One leaf 
earefuliy doubled down contained 
Gesner’s pleasant story of a consci- 
entious attorney perpiexed by dis- 
covering a will which disinherited 
some poor Irelatives. ‘ Gesner’s 
procurator was an Utopian,” said my 
legal friend, wrinkling up his nose— 

Such fine sentiments are fit for the 


chintz and tassels, but not for the 
firm pillared posts of an honest 
man’s bed.” Then putting on his 
Sage he viewed three large 
chests of sarcophagus form, each 
very appropriately decorated with 
the family crest, a long-tailed de- 
mon, whichin a dimmer and lonelier 
hour migh have caused some super- 
stitious terrours. And TI fell vou 
plainly,” he added, * that if L found 
a forgotten will among these stores 
of ancient archives. alienating this 
superannuated woman’s wealth from 
her natural heirs, [ should not scru- 
ple to leave it where | had found it.” 
“* Dy this rule,” satd [, * if a Scotch- 
man was required by the comical law 
which France has lent Scotland, to 
restore his wife’s dowry to her rela- 
tives at her death, how would you 
advise him to act P’—** I should say 
as others have said—it is too great 
a misfortune to lose a wife and her 
money too—let him keep it by the 
law of the land if he can, and if not. 
by the law of Nature.”—** Yet you 
live by the law of the land F” f re- 

lied, smiling.—** No matter, Coun- 
sellor'—Human feeling is older than 
the law, and ought in some cases to 
be preferred.”—* Weil, I grant 
that man’s judgment was the law’s 


origin ; but the law is the result of 


many judgments, and therefore 
should be more weighty than an in- 
dividual’s. Honest Gesner said 
wisely, * [ should like one or two 
neighbours of your liberal opinions, 
but [ should not be safe in a town 
where every body thought as you 
do.””—-* Why, what harm would have 
been done if f had guided this avari- 
cious dotard’s hand to sign a retri- 
butive act of justice ~The law 
would not cancel an equitable act, 
though performed by a lunatick.”— 
It rests neither with you nor me,” 
I replied, * to measure the equity 
or decide the means of retribution. 
Both may be procured without our 
interference. I see nothing here 
which could gratify this singular old 
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nan; and a few crown pieces would 
ye more useful to him than a collec- 
jon of antiquated references.”— 
«if they are so useless,” said ny 
companion, angrily, “ Ll might have 
heen pardoned for delivering them 
toa person who would value them 
as the hand-writing of the dead.”— 
« For that reason, and to find him a 
nore valuable memorial,” I replied, 
‘ this book seems an inducement to 
renew our search, Some of the pa- 
ces to which these notes refer have 
neen torn out, and they may he 
worth finding."—My friend under- 
stood the hint; and having secretly 
determined to secure the person of 
this mysterious old man, | followed 
through the long suite of rooms oc- 
cupied, as has been already said. by 
chests of a sarcophagus furm, filled 
with family-archives. A few were 
unlocked, and seemed to have been 
lately opened. Perceiving traces 
of a spade and mattock among the 
shrubs in the ruined ball-room, | 
searched every spot with useless di- 
ligence: but in the roofless and for- 
saken chipel, among heaps of bro- 
ken timber and decayed veivet, 
stood a chest of the same singular 
sarcophagus-shape. It opened with- 
out difficulty, and underneath an 
enormous roll of faded parchment 
we perceived the silver candelabra, 
—‘Are your prejudices abated 
now ;”? said my companion, trium- 
phantly—* The miserable woman 
expired near this chest, and the 
cobwebs which adhered to her hands 
and garments assure me that the 
last effort of her life was an attempt 


to gratify the sole passion that go- 
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verned it, by hiding her last trea- 
sure.”—* I have no thoughts of the 
candlestick now.”’— I replied 
“though it has proved as useful 
as an old dervise’s seven-branched 
one. These parchments are the ti- 
tle-deeds of the estate !—this folio 
is her will, devising it to the heir of 
her late benefactress—She has left 
ample hoards of money and jewels, 
all indicated here, and all reserved 
for him. Burn your blank parch- 
ments, brother Quitam, and let us 
look for the legatee.”—My honest 
attorney did not wait for the com- 
mand—he vanished with a long 
laugh of delight, and returned lead- 
ing in the meagre old man.—* Now, 
Counsellor, congratulate the lineal 
representative of this family on his 
integrity and his indemnification. 
fle quitted this roof, and refused 
any boon from his enemy while she 
seemed affluent, but returned to if 
when it was desolate, and gave 
bread to its miserable mistress, 
though poor and infirm himself, 
when she seemed pennyless. He 
only hoped to die under his father’s 
roof, but it has returned to its right 
owner.’ —** What would have-been 
his fate,” said I, smiling, * if you 
had fabricated a will ?” 

[ have no comment to make on 
these facts. My prejudice and sus- 
picion form the chief feature in my 
narrative. May those who peruse 
it find all their own dispersed by 
circumstances as felicitous !—And 
may those who doubt the advance of 
justice beware how they attempt to 
expedite it by iniquity. 7. 
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Ww: are not surprised that this 
intelligent work should have 
obtained the suifrage of Sir J. M‘In- 


tosh, and other enlightened men, 
familiar with the aspect of Hindos- 
tan; and cordially subscribe to his 
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avowed opinion, that it is the most generacy of the people is fixed by 
minute and comprehensive work ex- the pernicious principle of legisla- 
tant of the manners of the Hindoos. tion. M. Dubois has candidly stat- 
This pre-eminence of information ed the evils that result from its ex. 
the author derived from his long re- istence. A fw examples will be 
sidence in the Mysore, and the con- sufficient to evince how completely 
fidential unreserved intimacy to his opinion is invalidated by his 
which he was admitted by the na- testimony. 
tives, to whose customs he conform- ‘*Expulsion from the cast is a kind of 
ed, and whose prejudices he res- civil excommunication, which debars 
ected. the unhappy object of it from all inter- 
It does not appear that M. Dubois fOUrse whatever with his fellow-crea- 
tures. Heisa man, as it were, dead 
was more successful than other to the world. He is no longer in the 
Europeans have been in promulgat- society of men. By losing his case, 
inz the Gospel: the distinction of the Hindu is bereft of friends and rela- 
casts, the fundamental basis of Hin- tions, and often of wife and children, 
doo society, has ever opposed its re. Who will rather forsake him than share 


. . in his miserable lot. No one dares to 
a . , : 
ception, wl impeded its te ghee eat with him, or even to pour him out a 


We cannot assent to the author’s drop of water. If he bas marriageable 
hypothesis, that the character and daughters they are shunned. No other 
condition of the people are amelio- girls can be approached by his sons. 
rated by this prescriptive system ; Wherever he appears, he is scorned and 
on the contrary, we are led to attri- Pointed at as an outcast. If he sinks 


. ARE ; under the grievous curse, his body is 
bute to its mischievous operations, cuifered to rot on the place where he 


their imperfect civilization, their to- dies. 

tal insensibility, and apparent inca- —“ Even if, in losing his cast, he could 
pacity for moral and intellectual descend into an inferiour one, the evil 
improvement. If it were the object would be less. But he has no such 


. resource. A Sudra, little scrupulous as 
oO - . : 
of a legislature to arrest the PFO- he is about honour or delicacy, would 


stress of the human mind, and to scorn to give his daughter in marria 


impose perpetual pupilage on the even toa Brahman thus degraded. If 
human race, what better expedient he cannot re-establish himself in his 


could he adopt, than to mould so- own cast, he must sink into the in- 
ciety to monotonous conformity— famous tribe of the Pariah, or mix with 


- me persons whose cast is equivocal. Of 
to abstract all the energies of our this sort there is no scarcity wherever 


moral nature, extinguish curiosity, the Europeans abound. But, unhappy 
annihilate emulation, and reduce is he who trusts to this resource A 


the whole economy of life to a dull Hindu of cast may be dishonest and 
mechanical obedience. acheat; but a Hindu without cast has 


ope . . always the reputation of a rorue. 
M. Dubois discovers in hereditary “"", The hes At a shige poe ~~ 


occupations, the secret of that inge- quently put in force without much ce- 
nuity which the Hindoos display remony ; sometimes even out of hatred 


* 


in various manual operations : but or caprice. These cases happen when 
is not this aptitude equally observ- individuals, from whatever motive, re- 
ed among the Chinese—flexibility, fuse, in whole or for the greater part, to 


; ‘ . assist at the marriages or funerals of any 
adroitness, and dexterity, are phy- one of their relations or friends, or to 


sical accomplishments derived from invite, on such occasions of their own, 
a genial climate. those that have a right to be present. 

It is assumed by M. Dubois, that Persons excluded in this way never fail 
the institution is adapted to the ig- to commence proceedings against those 


noble propensities and effeminate who have offered them the insult, de- 
manding reparation for their wounded 


character of the people. Might it honour. Such instances are commonly 
not rather be inferred, that the de- terminated by arbitration, and in that 
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ease the exclusion is not attended with 
the hateful and ruinous consequences 
pefore described. 

“It is not necessary that offences 
against the usages of ‘the cast should 
be either intentional or of great mag- 
nitude. It happened to my knowledge 

not long ago, that some Brahmans who 
live in my neighbourhood, having been 
convicted of eating ata publick enter- 
tainment with a Sudra, disguised as a 
Brahman, were all ejected from the 
cast, and did not regain admission into 
jt without undergoing an infinite num- 
ber of ceremonies both troublesome and 
expensive. 

« [| witnessed an example of this 
kind more unpleasant than what I have 
alluded to. In the cast of the Ideyars, 
the parerits of two families had met and 
determined on the union of a young 
man and girl of their number. The 
usual presents were offered to the young 
woman, and other ceremonies performed 
which are equivalent to betrothing 
among us. After these proceedings, the 
young man died, before the time ap- 
pointed for accomplishing the marriage. 
After his death, the parents of the girl, 
who was still very young, married her 
toanother. This was against the rules 
of the cast, which condemned the _ be- 


trothed girl to remain in a State of 


widowhood, although the husband for 
whom she was designed dies before mar- 
riage. Accordingly all who had assisted 
at the ceremovy, or who had been pre- 
sent at it, were cut off from the cast, 
and no one would afterwards form any 
connexion with them Long after this 
happened, I have seen some of the indi- 
viduals, advanced in age, who remained 
in a solitary state for this reason alone. 
‘ Another incident of this Kind oc- 
curs to me, which was rather of a more 
serious complexion than the preceding. 
Eleven Brahmans, in travelling, having 
passed through a country desolated by 
war, arrived at le neth ‘exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue, at a vill: apte, which, 
contrary to their expectation, they 
found deserted. They had brought 
with them a small portion of rice, but 
they could find nothing to boil it in 
but the vessels that were in the house 
of the washer-man of the village. To 
Brahmans, even to touch them would 
have been a defilement almost impo 'SSi- 
ble to efface. But being pressed with 
hunger they bound one another to se- 
crecy by an oath, and then boiled their 
rice in one of the pots, which they had 
previously washed a hundred times. 
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One of them alone abstained from the 
repast, and as soon as they reached 
their homme, he accused the other ten 
before the chief Brahmans of the town. 
The fumour quickly spread. An as- 
sembly is held. The delinquents are 
summoned, and compelled to appear. 
Fu had been alrendy apprised of the 

difficulty m which they were likely to 
be involved; and when called upon to 
answer the charge, they unanimously 
protested, as they had previously con- 
certed that it was the accuser only that 
was guilty of the fault which he had 
laid to their charge. Which side was 
to be believed? Was the testimony of 
one man to be taken against that of 
ten? The result was, that the ten Brah- 
mans were declared innocent, and the 
accuser, being found guilty, was exe 
pelled with ignominy from the tribe 
by the chiefs, who though they could 
scarcely doubt of his innocence, yet 
could not help being offended with the 
disclosure be made.” 


The author proceeds to describe the 
cenerical differences in the sectaries 
devoted to Brahman, Vishnu, or Si- 
va. The sect of Vishnu is distin- 
guished by one ceremony more ri- 
diculous than any that exists even 
in the code of Hindoo superstitions. 


‘The Pahvahdam is a ceremony of 
the most serious kind, since it demands 
no less than the sacrifice of a human 
victim, and its resuscitation afterwards. 

‘© As soon as it is publickly known 
that any one has given occasion for 
the Pahvahdam, by any of the crimes 
that have been menti oned, or by any 
deep insult cast upon the sect, the vo- 
taries crowd from all quarters to the 


place where the culprit resides, and 
having assembled to the number some- 
times of more than two thousand, each 


bringing his sounding plate of brass, 
and his sar or or great shell, they pro- 
ceed to the ceremony. The first step 
is to arrest the person who is the cause 
of their assembling, and then they spread 
a tent at a simall distance, which is 
immediately encompassed with several 
ranks of partisans assembled for the 
occasion. 

‘* The chiefs having selected from the 
multitude a fit person who consents to 
become the victim for sacrifice, exhibit 
him to the crowd of peopie collected 
from all parts to witness the sight. 
A small incision is then made on his 
belly, deep enotigh for the bloed to 
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flow; upon which the pretended vic- 
tim shams a fainting fit, tumbles on 
the ground, and counterfeits death 
He is then carried into the tent which is 
fi.ted to receive him, and is there laid 
Out as a corpse. 

“Of the great concourse of people 
gathered together, part watches night 
and day round the tent, which nobody 
is suffered to approach ; while another 
division surrounds the house of the in- 
dividual who has given occasion for the 
ceremony. Both parties raise continual 
cries and frightful howlings, which he- 
ing mixed with the clanking sound of 
the brazen plates and the shrill squeak 
of the sankha, produce a confusion and 
uproar, in the midst of which it is al- 
most impossible to exist. This over- 
whelming disorder continued without 
interruption till the person who was 
the cause of it pays the fine imposed 
upon him, which generally exceeds his 
means. 

‘““In the mean time, the inhabitants 
of the village and of the neighbourhood, 
finding it impossible to live in the midst 
of the confusion and disorder occasioned 
by 


what has been required of the culprit, 
in order to obtain a speedy termina- 
tion to the Pahvahdam, and to induce 
the great multitude to go to their homes. 

“The chiefs, when satisfied, repair 
to the tent to conclude the ceremony, 
which is effected by restoring to life 
the pretended dead man, who lies 
Stretched out before them. For this 
purpose they chuse one of their num- 
ber, and, making an incision in his 
thigh, they collect the blood which 
runs from it and sprinkle the body of 
the sham Corpse, whi ich being restored 
by the efficacy of this simple ceremony, 
is delivered over alive to those who 
assist at it, and who have no doubt 
whatever of the reality of the resurrec- 
tion.” 

Respecting the various supersti- 
stions which prevailed amongst 
these degraded beings, Mr. Dubois 
has been copious and curious in his 
communications. With the excep- 
tion of some imposing dogmas, 
which are only known by a few 
speculative sages, their religion con- 
sists of the grosest polytheism, ex- 
hibited in a series ef institutions ac- 
commodated to ignorance and imbe- 


cilitvy, depraved habits, and licen- 


the fanatical crowd, come to terms 
with the chief, and pay at least a part of 


tious manners. Compared with the 
creeds and fables of the Hindoo 
divinities, the mytholozy of Greece 
was chaste and sublime, and the 
worship of Scandinavia rational and 
humane. It is not uncommon to 
find their most sacred pagodas pol- 
luted by scenes of horrible licen- 
tiousness, which are alone equailed 
by the dissolute orgies of Otaheite, 
In common with the ancient E Ugvp- 
tians, they offer adoration to birds, 
snakes, and even vegetables: but 
their idolatry is often more mischie- 
vous. M. Dubois obtained sufii- 
cient testimony, that in ancient 
and modern times they have oifer- 
ed human sacrifices. 

Ina curious analysis of the Athar- 
vana Veda, M. Dubvis informs us. 
that magical rites were sometimes 
consummated by the tmmolation of 


&@ young girl, 

es Indeed, we may easily convince 
ourselves that no nation can have less 
repugnance to human sacrifices than the 
Hindus, if we examine the conduct which 


they exhibit at the present time In 
many provinces, the natives still can 
trace, and actually point out to the 


curious traveller, the ground and situa- 
tion where their Rajas sacrificed to 
their idols the prisoners whom they had 
taken in war. The object of the awful 
rite was to render their divinities more 
placable, and to obtain their favourable 
aid in battle. I have visited some of 
those abominable places, which are com- 
monty in the mountains or other unfre- 
quented parts ; as if those awful beings 
who deli een d to see their altars moist- 
ened with human gore, and their sanc- 
tua. ies strewea with the carcasses, were 
themselves conscious of the enormity of 
the crime, and therefore desired to veil 
the horrid spectacle from the eyes oi 
men. In the secret places where these 
detestable sacrifices were performed of 
old, a little temple of mean er 
is generally found, aud sometimes but 
simple niche, in which the idol is ae 
served, to obtain whose favour so hor- 
rida price is paid. The victim was 
immolated by decapitation, and the 
head was left exposed for a time in the 
presence of the idol. 
‘‘} have been conducted to see seve- 

ralof those sad charnel dens, in various 
One of them is not far from 


aoe 4 
aistricts. 
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Seringapatam, on the hill near which 
the fort of Mysore is built. On the 
top of that mountain, the pagoda may 
still be ebserved, where the R.jas were 
accustomed to sacrifice their prisoners 
oi war, or state delinguents. 

‘Sometimes they were satisfied with 
rnultilating their victims, by cutting off 
their hands, nose, and ears ; which they 
offered up, fresh and bloody, at the 
shrine of the idol, or hung them up, 
exposed on the gate of the temple. 

‘‘ But I have also conversed with 
several old men, who have entered 
familiarly into the object and circum- 
stances of these sacrifices, and spoke 
of them to me as events of their own 
days, and as publickly known. 

“It appears, indeed, that this prac- 
tice of sacrificing prisoners taken in 


war, amongst the pagan princes, was 


not in opposition to our notions of 
the law of nations, being reciprocal, 
and acknowledged as the legitimate 
reprisals of one sovereign upon another. 
The people look on, without horrour, or 
even surprise. They still speak of it, 
without emotion, as a thing just and 
regular, and as being hitly appropriate 
to the state of war 

“Of late, the intercourse of the Hin- 
dus, with the Europeans and Mussalmans, 
and the just horrour wh ch these invaders 
have expressed of such atrocious crimes, 
have nearly effected their total aboli- 
tion: nearly, I say, because I cannot 
answer with confidence for what may 
have taken place, under some petty 
native princes. who have preserved a 
precarious independence up to the pre- 
sent day. Neither would I like to risk 
the falling into their hands, as an enemy 


a - 
‘se 


or prisoner of war. What I have heard 
of some of the petty Mahratta princes, 
confirms my suspicions that human sa- 
cr ficcs are not yet wholly renounced.” 

The courts of justice are not 
much more pure than the worship 
of their pagodas. ‘The oppression 
exercised by the Hindu princes 
and their vicegerents is universal. 
The Hindus have no real property. 
Their estates are always resumable 
at the pleasure of their sovereign, 
who is not only the supreme lord, 
but sole proprietor. ‘The sanctity 
of an oath is net respected—-the 
Bralimans in particular are addict- 
ed to perjury and falsehood. Hence 
arises the frequent practice of hav- 
ing recourse to grdeais of guilt, 
most of which are not less inhuman 
than absurd. 

M. Dubois has not coinmunicat- 
ed much that is new respecting the 
poetry of the Hindus. “The Hindu 
Tales he has selected are curious 
specimens of their humorous powers, 
and strikingly display the manners 
and customs of this ambiguous peo- 
ple, who cannot be classed with 
civilized or barbarous nations ; who 
cling to ignorance !ike the savage, 
without emulating his courage or 
his fidelity; and without the least 
tincture of retnement, submit to 
live in habits ef voluptuous indal- 
cence. 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine, for May, 1212. 
Mr. Urnsan, 


HAT Lord Byron, notwithstand- 

in all his * original darings,”’ 
has often condescended to imitate 
his brother bards, and that he has 
borrowed from them a great variety 
of striking images, I was fully con- 
vinced, before I read the remarks 
on his Plagiarisms in a late number 
of your Miscellany. In addition to 
those plagiarisms er imitations, | 


beg leave to present you with a few 
resemblances, as follows. 

In his **Fair Isabel.” Mr.Polwhele 
thus describes what he calls “ the 
breath of the wintery night.” 


“ While oft to eddying gusts, the fane 
Eecbo'd, and rang its whirling vane, 

And the gales, thro’ eranmies, to d deeay, 
And moan’d along the cloustral way ; 
Then upwards whistling see’m’'d to scale 
The buttress, and the tower assail, 

And in murmurs swep* the arras behind; 
And the dying embers in the wind 
Kondied up. a bright-blue flame ; 

And proests and warriwurs, in ‘be gleam, 
Crested or mitred, wih menacing hook, 
Shoek their erosers and pikes. a3 tbe tapestry shoot 
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———But was it the tempestuous air, 
The cold moan, or the ghastly glare?” 
&e, &e. 


Very similar is the following pas- 
sage : 


* As he heard the night-wind sigh—— 
Was it the wind through some hoilow stone 
Sent that soft and tender moan? 

e * * = * 
Like the figures on arras that gloomily glare 
Stirred by the breath of the wintery air, 
So, seen by the dying lamp’s fitful light, 
Lifeless, but lifelike and awful to sight, 
As they seem thro’ the dimness about to come down 
¥rom shadowy wail, where their images frown, 
fearfully flitting to and fro, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go.” 

Srege of Corinth. 


Permit me to add another imita- 
tion of * The Fair Isabel.” which I 
have just detected in Mr. Read’s 
* Hill of Caves,” a poem very re- 
cently published. 

A fine calm discovering at the ap- 


_— of evening, symptoins of a 


empest brooding over the seas— 
and the storm at length bursting, is 
thus pictured : 


——* Half the lovely sea-girt seene 

Was flush’d as with a faery sheen. 
oe * = s * 

Far to the East the extensive seas 

Were ruffied by the rising breeze, 
s & * 


Tho’ soft the waters fain would flow 
To kiss the silver sands below. 

Nearer now, the labouring deep 
Arose, as one enormous wave ! 
Then would another billow heave, 
Vast and unbroken !—without foam 
It seem'd one mass of steely = ; 
Till swelling to a hauglitier benght, 
With shuddering sweep 
It burst against a beilying rock: 
And a long ridge ef white 
Rush’d o'er the sea, like furnace smoke; 
Or, like the Aigh-maned troop of horse 
That in their headlong course, 
All iron-biack, toss fiery froth 
Amidst the sabre’s wrath.” 

Fair Isabel, Canto Sixth, 


Thus Mr. Read : 
 O’er billows, kiss’d by morning's dies, 
‘ . 4 o . « 


Fre eve the breeze which biew so fair, 
Was hush’d 
The sbadow of atempest cross‘d 
The troubied deep. 
Then burst the cloud whicho’er them bung! 
The fing thunder rung! 
And instant roll’d each eyeball sighiless ! 
And darkly now, and fierceiy speeds 
The impetuous blast ; in foamy whiteness 
Leap the mad waves, lide battle-steeds, 
Whose silver manes toss high and far 
Amids’t the sable storm of war!” 
Hill of Caves. 


Mr. Polwhele’s simile of * the 
high-maned troop of horse, tossing 
fiery froth amidst the sabre’s wrath,” 
is to me so perfectly new, that its 
recurrence in Mr. Read’s Poem can 


mever pass for mere accident. 





Varieties. 


From the Monthly Magazine, for June, 1813, 


S1r,—Your correspondent of last 
month (Mr. Webb) has given us two 
lines from the ninth night of“ Young’s 
Night Thoughts,” which he says have 
always appeared to him inexplicable: 


“ Our nature such—ill choice ensures ill fate; 
Aud hell had been, tho’ there had been no God.” 


This celebrated and much-read 
poem, amid some of the finest poeti- 
cal flights and justest observations, 
has in it much wild and inexplicable 
matter; and this may be expected 
ina metaphysical work, where there 
is a great deal of rhapsody and “ the 
muse of fire.” 

The above lines, if they mean any 
thing, seem to me to mean the oppo- 
site position of Mr. Pope’s axion:— 

“ Peace, O Virtue! peace, is all thy own.” J 
“ Our course of life is such, (for Na- 
ture is always a bad word as applied 
here,) that, if we adopt ill pursuits, 
they lead, by consequence, to mis- 
chief and misery in this world, whe- 
ther hell exists or not.” Of the last 
line, it is difficult to say any thing 
satisfactorily, as it must always be 
of hell, in its generally accepted 
meaning. 

The ** Night Thoughts,” as Mr. 
Wehb must have observed, abound 
with bold, mystick, and antithetical 
language, and imagery often inex- 
plicable, when coolly and philosophi- 
cally examined ; but they laees amid 
this, and some gross errours, the 
most sublime and brilliant passages 
that literature can boast. 


a 
From the European Magazine, for April, 1818. 
ANECDOTE OF A FRENCHMAN. 

A Frenchman, who had a dispute 
with a Turk in Constantinople, and 
had stabbed him, was condemned to 
death. ‘The criminal thought on 
means to save himself: and as he 
knew thatthe Emperour was a great 
lover of elephants, he proposed to 
him to spare his life, and he would 
in return teach one of these animals 
to speak. ‘The emperour, who knew 
the sense of the elephant, thought it 
possible, that by pains and art they 
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might be taught to do so ; he there- 
fore accepted the proposal of the pri- 
soner, and. besides, promised a hand- 
some reward if he fulfilled his pro- 
mise in a certain time. The French- 
man said, that ten years would be 
wanted to instruct such a very large 
animal, if he was to teach it to speak 
the Turkish quite perfectly ; but he 
would be content to suffer the most 
cruel death at the expiration of that 
time, if he should not fulfil what he 
had undertaken. After they had 
agreed to this, he and a young ele- 


phant were confined ina tower, and 


supplied with abundance of provi- 
sions. After a little time he was vi- 
sited by some of his countrymen, 
who testified their astonishment at 
his mad promise. ‘“ You pes de- 
struction on yourself by it,” said one 
of them.—“Don’t fear, gentlemen,” 
said the prisoner ; “ten years is a 
great period of human life ; I assure 
you that before these are expired, 
one of us, either the Emperour, the 
elephant, or I, shall be dead.” 








POBTRY. 


From the Edinburg Magazine, for May, 1818. 


THE DIRGE OF TIPPOO SULTAUN.* 
From the Canara. 
(By the late Dr. John Leyden.) 


Hn. quickly fled our Sultaun’s state ! 
i. How soon his pomp has past away! 
How swiftly sped Seringa’s f fate 
From wealth and power to dire decay ! 
How proud his conquering banners flew ! 
How stately marched his dread array ! 
Soon as the King of earth withdrew 
His favouring smile, they passed away ! 


His peopled kingdoms stretching wide, 
A hundred subject leagues could fill ; 

While dreadful frowned, in martial pride, 
A hundred droogs + from hill to hill. 

His hosts of war, a countless throng,— 
His Franks,§ impatient for the fray,— 

His horse, that proudly pranced along— 
All in a moment passed away ! 


His mountain forts of living stone 

Were hewn from every massy rock, 
Whence bright the sparkling rockets 

shone, 

And loud the vollied thunder spoke. 
His silver lances gleamed on high, 

His spangled standards fluttered gay ; 
J.o, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Their martial pride hath passed away ! 


Girt by the Cavery’s holy stream, 
By circling walls in triple row, 
While deep between, with sullen gleam, 
The dreary moat outspread below ; 


* Copied from the original, and presented to the 
Editors by a gentleman lately returned from India. 

+ Seringapatam. 

¢ Hill forts. 

4 Frenchmen. 





High o’er the portals jarring hoarse 
Stern ramparts rose in dread array ; 
Towers that seemed proof to martial 

force ; 
Allin a moment passed away ! 


His Elephants of hideous cry,— 

His steeds that pawed the battle 

ground ,— | 

His golden stores that wont to lie 

Thro’ years of peace incells profound,— 
Himself a chief of prowess high, 

Unmatched in stormy battle’s day ;— 
Lo, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Our dauntless hero passed away ! 

His countless gems, a glittering host, 
Arranged in ninefold order smiled ; 
Each treasured wealth the world can 

boast, 
In splendid palaces were piled. 
Jewels enchased, a precious store, 
Of fretted pride, of polish high, 
Of costly work, which ne’er betore 
Were heard with ear or seen with eye. 


A hundred granaries huge inclosed 
Full eighteen sorts of foodful grain ; 
Dark in his arsenals reposed 
Battle’s terrifick flame-mouthed train 
How paltry proud Durgoden’s* state 
To his in fortune’s prosperous day ! 
In wealth, in martial pomp elate, 
All in a moment passed away! 
Before our prince of deathless fame 
—@ The silver*trumpets shrilling sound, 
Applauding heralds loud acclaim, 
And deep-toned nobutst shook the 
ground. 





_— 
— 


* One of the ancient Mahratta heroes, 
+ A sort of large drums. 
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His was the wealth by Rajahs won, 
Beneath their high imperial sway, 

While eight successive ages run, 
But all, alas! has passed away! 


How swift the ruthless spoiler came! 
How quick he ravaged none can say, 

Save HE whose dreadful eye of flame 
Shall blast him on the judgment day. 

The noontide came with baleful light, 
The Sultaun’s corpse in silence lay ; 

His kingdom, like a dream of night, 
In silence vanished quite away ! 


But say, to fence the falling state, 


Who foremost trod the ranks of fame ? 


Great Kummer, chief of soul elate, 


And stern Sher-Khan ofdeathless name. 


Meer-Sadack, too of high renown, 


With him what chieftain could com- 


pare ? 
While Meer-Hussain virgins own, 
As flowery bowed Meimmodeen fair. 


Soobria, Mutte, Bubber-Jung, 
Still foremost in the crush of fight, 
And he whose martial glory rung 
From realm to realm for daunt les 
might ; 
Khan Jehan Khan, : + who stood alone, 
Syed Sahib next, himself an host ; 
The chiefs round Indra’s angel throne 


Could ne’ersuch mighty prowess boast. 


Purniah § sprung from Brahma’s line, 
Intrepid in the martial fray, 
Alike in council formed to shine ; 
How could our Sultaun’s powerdecay! 
Ah! soon it fled !—how small a weight 
Of nitrous sulphur sped the ball, 
Outweighed to dust a sinking state, 
And bade our gallant Sultaun fall! 


Yet ranged in ranks around the throne, 
His brave Moguls would proudly say, 
Did e’re this earth one sovereign own, 
Thine, thine were universal sway. 
Careless of fate, of fearless mind, 
They feasted round in many a row 
One butlet, viewless as the wind, 
Amid them laid the Sultaun low ! 


Where, then, was Allah’s far-fam’d power, 
The boasted inspiration’s might? 
Where, in that unpropiti ous hour, 
Was fled thy Khoran’s sacred light 





i An officer who, in the most gallant manner, de- 
fended the breach at Seringapatam. 

4 ‘Lippoo’s minister, (afterwards minister of tie 
present Rajah) who se ttled the country on the British 
“ptaimng y Dowsession of i 


Vain was each pray’r and high behest 


When Rungah { doomed the fatal day ! 


How small a bullet pierced thy breast ! 
How soon thy kingdom passed away ! 


Amid his queens of royal race, 
Of princely form, the monarch trod ; 
Amid his sons of martial grace 
The warriour moved an earthly god. 
Girt with proud chiefs of prowess high, 
How proud was his imperial sway ! 
Soon as the god of Colusaye 4 
Withdrew his smile, it passed away ! 


Coorg, Cuddapah.f and Concand-land,7 


These princely lords of old renown, 


To thee outspread the unweaponed hand, 
And crouched at thine imperial frown ; 


Proud mountain chiefs, the lofty crest 


They bent beneath thy sce ptered sway. 


How we the blow that pierced thy 
brea 


How soon 5 thy kingdom passed away ! 


The sovereign of proud Delhi’s throne, 
That held the prostrate world in awe; 

pao hoag Necapep Whose rule compels alone, 
Mahratia tribes devoid of law ; 

The Rajahs of the peopled world 
Resigned their realing in deep dismay, 

Wohere’er thy victor f] Ay unlurled— 
How soon thy kingdom passed away ! 


From var Singala’s§ region came 
The » Angiian race, unknown to fly 
imate Rungah’s sacred name, _ 
They d. itil le ss presse d to ¥ victory. 
Our | itty bulwarks down they threw, 
And bade their drums victorious bo ay 
Then every earthly god withdrew, 
Then fled Seringa’s pomp aw ay. 


Where were the chiefs in combat bred ? 

The hosts in battle’s dreadful day ! 
Ah! soon as Crishnu’s€ favour fled, 

Our prince, our kingdom, passed away ! 
How vain is every mortal trust! — 

low empty e arthly pomp and power ! 
Pr oud bulw arks crumble down to dust, 

If o’er them adverse fortune lower ! 


In Vishnu’s® lotus-foot alone 


Confide ; his 


s power shall ne’er decay-— 


When tumbles every earthly throne, 


And mortal glory fudes away ! 





€ Hindoo deities. 

+ Chieftains tributary to Tippoo, 
¢t *lahratta chief, 

$ Europe—chiefly England, 
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